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beginning with the greater nobles of the land, and loo]
ing to assistance from the German chiefs. After
prolonged gathering in his own castle of Breda, the
adjourned to Hoogstraeten, where the Prince endeavoure
to unite the Knights of the Fleece. Egmont, ahvaj
vacillating, was unwilling to act, and the combinatio
failed. Orange then seems to have given a qualifiei
support to the League of Louis; and he advised th
Regent to admit the "Bequest" of the Leaguers if i
were presented to her without armed force and i]
respectful terms.

The position of the Prince at this time was one o
inextricable dilemma; and his acts and his languagi
are continually varying. He was not yet frankly anti
Catholic; he could see no prospect of throwing off th<
Spanish yoke; he was not prepared for rebellion; anc
he could foresee nothing but ruin in a premature appea
to force. He could not approve of the new League
he had no liking for the propagandist preaching; he
strongly condemned all outrage and the fanaticism and
iconoclasm of the Calvinists. In a confidential letter tc
his brother he describes his situation. His efforts tc
prevent the ruin of the country and the shedding of sc
much innocent blood are treated in the Council as
rebellious; on one side is a certain catastrophe, if he
does not speak out: on the other side, if he speaks, he
is charged with treason. He is now between the devil
and the deep sea. He seeks to restrain the violence of
his brother and the Leaguers; he seeks to checkmate the
Inquisition; he will not be a persecutor. He will not be
an inconoclast; he will not instigate rebellion; and he will
not abet oppression. Thus the Spanish rulers regarded